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the proprietors, the following well merited acknowledgment of the 
obligation due from the community to this truly public spirited 
man, who was for many years the librarian of the Atheneum, and 
who watched over its interests with the most indefatigable attention. 
' The committee cannot conclude this report, without adverting 
to the circumstance, that since our last annual meeting, the earli- 
est and most active among the founders of the Atheneum ; the 
individual to whom more than to any other, its existence and first 
success are due, has been removed by death. As a distinguished 
public benefactor, his name and memory should be especially 
preserved and cherished among us ; for we owe him much. 
There was probably no other person in this community, who 
would have made so many personal sacrifices, to secure to this 
city the benefits we now enjoy, and the still greater benefits we 
may reasonably promise to ourselves and our children, from the 
foundation of this institution, which was chiefly established by his 
unwearied exertions, and which he lived long enough to see, not 
only an object of general interest and regard, but so munificently 
patronized and sustained, by the most liberal and intelligent 
among our citizens, that it had already become more than his 
most sanguine hopes had dared to anticipate.' 



9. — A Treatise on the Philosophy of the Human Mind; being 
the Lebtures of the late Thomas Brown, M. D. Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Abridged, and distributed according to the Natural Di- 
visions of the Subject, by Levi Hedge, LL. D. Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in Harvard University. In 2 
Vols. 8vo. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 1827. 

We have on former occasions given at length, our opinion of 
the philosophical writings of Dr Brown, particularly of his Lec- 
tures, as published from his manuscripts after his decease.* The 
object of the present notice is simply the edition, whose title we 
have quoted ; the new form in which these Lectures are now pre- 
sented to the public. 

The importance of many of the views of this author, and the 
many specimens of powerful reasoning and acute analysis con- 
tained in his Lectures, rendered it desirable to introduce the 
work into our systems of metaphysical instruction. Indeed every 
system of this kind must be regarded as deficient, which does not 
embrace one of so much celebrity. 



* See North American Review, Vol. XIX. p. 1. and Vol. XXI. p. 19. 
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To the use, however, of Dr Brown's Lectures as a class book, 
in the form in which they first appeared, there are serious objec- 
tions. It is too much to expect of the student in this science, 
that he should wade through the multitude of recapitulations, re- 
petitions, and illustrations, which, however agreeable in them- 
selves, tend to embarrass and overlay the doctrines of the author, 
that are thus buried under the weight of four large and closely 
printed octavos. 

Diffuseness is a fault common to most of the writings of this 
author, which were published under his own inspection, and was 
of course much more likely to characterize a series of Lectures, 
written for daily delivery. The progress of a lecturer on an ab- 
struse science, must necessarily be slow ; his audience cannot fol- 
low him through a long train of deductions. He must be con- 
tented with stating a few points, and enforcing these, by present- 
ing them in a variety of lights, and connecting with them nu- 
merous illustrations. It is also necessary that each Lecture should 
commence with a more or less extensive survey of the ground al- 
ready gone over. The hearer must be put in a position, if we 
may so express ourselves, proper to enable him to take a new 
step. Almost every Lecture, therefore, will naturally be divided 
into three portions, of which the middle one alone will represent 
the real progress of the lecturer. The remaining portions, 
though necessary to most of the hearers of a course of lectures, 
are not at all so to him who is studying the system in the books 
of the teacher, and who may pause, at any time, to meditate upon 
and digest the portion, which he has perused. In order, there- 
fore, to render this work useful as a class book, it was necessary 
that it should be abridged. And in making such an abridgment, 
no question could arise on the propriety of striking out the first 
portion of each Lecture, or so much of it as consisted of a mere 
recapitulation of the preceding. It was not so clear how much 
farther the reduction should be carried, and the admirers of Dr 
Brown had reason to fear in any such attempt, the zeal for a- 
bridgment might be carried too far, and the test ofcui bono be too 
rigidly applied to the variations and eloquent illustrations of the 
author ; that every flower, with which his genius had adorned the 
dry and unpromising path of psychology, would be condemned as 
a useless weed. We are happy to find that the editor of the pres- 
ent abridgment has carefully removed only what was evidently 
superfluous and burdensome, and has left the groundwork entire 
and uninjured. In plainer terms, as far as we have been able to 
examine Dr Hedge's edition, we have reason to consider it worthy 
of high commendation. He has merely retrenched absolute super- 
fluities, and added nothing to the original work except a few 
vol. xxiv, — no. 55. 01 
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words, where they were necessary to connect the sense of passa- 
ges, brought together on the removal of rescinded portions. He 
has thus diminished the work to about half its former size, and 
abstaining from note or comment of any kind, except a short and 
modest Preface, has presented it to the public, in a form, we think, 
in which the author would have been satisfied to see it. The 
division into Lectures is exchanged, of course, for that of Chap- 
ters and Sections, agreeing with the natural divisions of the 
subject. 

Of the propriety and even absolute necessity of some such 
abridgment, as the present, for the purposes of a class or text 
book, there can be no doubt. But setting aside the service, 
which has thus been rendered to the business of education, 
we think the community have good cause to be gratified by 
the appearance of this edition. The doctrines supported in 
the Lectures of Dr Brown have certainly not been so generally 
understood or received, as their simplicity, truth, and import- 
ance to science deserve ; and this is principally owing to the 
voluminous form, in which they have hitherto been offered to 
the reader. In their present state they will doubtless be much 
more attractive, and will soon become more commonly known 
and understood. And this is the more important, as some of 
the main points, though obviously correct and unavoidable, 
have been long regarded with a degree of suspicion and dis- 
like, which is wholly unmerited, and chiefly to be ascribed to 
the dangerous and unwarrantable inferences drawn from them 
by Mr Hume and others of his school. The fallacy of these 
conclusions is in most instances exposed with great success 
by Dr Brown, and we are thus permitted to receive the truth, 
without the supposed necessity of connecting with it the offensive 
consequence. 



10. — Address delivered before the Worcester Agricultural Soci- 
ety, Oct. 11, 1826, being their Eighth Anniversary Cattle 
Show, and Exhibition of Manufactures. By Emory Wash- 
burn Esq. 

The influence of the associations throughout the country, for 
the improvement of Agriculture, has undoubtedly been salutary, 
principally from the opportunity which they afford to persons en- 
gaged in this branch of industry, at their annual exhibitions, to 
become acquainted with one another, and with the improvements 
made by any of them, and from the tendency which this inter- 



